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eight cases, of which five were treated by the first method, three by 
the second. Both methods were alike advantageous. The most no¬ 
ticeable effect in these cases was a marked improvement in the gen¬ 
eral nutrition with decrease or final subsidence of motor as well as 
psychic and psycho-sensorial manifestations. In three of these pa¬ 
tients, epileptic seizures returned, after six to seven months’ suspen¬ 
sion of injections, but never with the previous severity. The two un¬ 
successful cases were subjects of congenito-hereditary epilepsy; and 
these not only showed no signs of improvement, but exhibited a 
slow and progressive increase of. the epileptic symptoms, with evi¬ 
dence of a grave general intoxication, which condition ceased only 
with suspension of the injections. In explanation of the contradic¬ 
tory results in the last two cases, the author advances the tentative 
theory that the cellular elements concerned in epileptic manifesta¬ 
tions may react to the stimulus of the injections either physiological¬ 
ly or pathologically, the latter action depending upon some unknown 
condition of the organism. Fielding. 
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1. Presidential Address delivered at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting 
of the Medico-Psychological Association. By Oscar Woods. 

2. The Working of the Inebriates Act. By John Carswell. 

3. Phthisis and Insanity in Ireland. By Thomas Drapes. 

4. The Evolution of the Color Sense. By F. W. E. Green. 

5. The Superannuation Question: its Effect on Asylum Officials, 
with Suggestions for Further Legislation on the Matter. By 
Edward O’Neill. 

6. Recent Lunacy Legislation: Retrogression or Progress? By 
William Graham. 

7. On the Favorable Results of Transference of Insane Patients 
from One Asylum to Another. By A. R. Urquhart. 

8. Suprarenal Extract in the Treatment of Mental Disease. By W. 
R. Dawson. 

9. The Care of the Insane in Asylums during the Night. By John 
Keay. 

10. Physical and Moral Insensibility in the Criminal. By W. Norwood 
East. 

1. Presidential Address. —Takes up the subject of general statis¬ 
tics. The transmission of insanity by inheritance; value of early 
treatment; difficulties of dealing with premonitory symptoms. He 
spoke of phthisis infection and the extension of pathological work. 

2. The Working of the Inebriates Act. —The author shows that as 
far as the inebriates act is concerned for Scotland that it has ac¬ 
complished but little service. 

3. Phthisis and Insanity. —The author here attempts to advance 
the question whether there is any special connection between insan¬ 
ity and phthisis and comes to the conclusion that as far as the rela¬ 
tive mortality from phthisis among young adults is concerned similar 
figures are to be found outside of asylums as well as inside. As far as 
elderly patients in asylums are concerned, the results of his inquiry 
would seem to show that such are more liable to die from phthisis 
than the population at large. This high relative mortality from 
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phthisis in asylum populations is due not to any predisposing influ¬ 
ence of insanity, but to the conditions of asylum life. He believes 
there is no such thing as a “phthisis of insanity,” but that there is a 
“phthisis of asylums.” 

4. Evolution of Color Sense. —A short note with no data. 

5. Superannuation Question. —This paper deals very effectively 
with one of the constantly recurring questions of executive control 
incident to asylum life. The views held by the various English Com¬ 
missions on Lunacy with regard to pension schemes for old em¬ 
ployees in asylum service are very fully gone into, and the paper is 
well worth studying from the economic standpoint. 

6. Recent Lunacy Legislation. —The author calls attention to the 
fact that of recent years there is a tendency to cut down expense in 
the treatment of the insane, and contributes some excellent ideas 
to the question that is now exercising the minds of many students 
of the housing of the insane. It has become of recent years popular 
to advocate the founding of auxiliary institutions in which the chron¬ 
ic and presumably incurable patients may be housed at much less 
expense, and the acute and presumably more hopeful cases taken bet¬ 
ter care of. The author is not fond of the theory that there is a line 
of demarcation between the institution for curable patients and an 
institution for incurable ones. He criticizes strongly the new Irish 
County Council schemes and in view of similar proposals finding a 
place in the councils of this country, the paper is well worth serious 
study. 

7. Transference of Insane. —The author brings out that the occas¬ 
ional sending of one patient from one asylum to another is often at¬ 
tended with beneficial results, an idea which has long been recog¬ 
nized, but is here presented in a short note with statistical evidence. 

8. Suprarenal Extract in Mental Disease. —Histories of seven pa¬ 
tients are here recorded in which the suprarenal extract has been 
employed. The main results obtained as far as insanity is concerned 
are that suprarenal seems to be of little benefit in cases of melanchol¬ 
ia and especially where there is much stupor. The cases which seem 
to give the best results are those of acute mania of fairly recent ori¬ 
gin when uncomplicated by stupor. The work is very superficial and 
the references very meager, only two references being made to the 
work in this country, whereas scores of cases have been reported. 

Q. The Care of the Insane at Night. —The author presents a critique 
of the systems in vogue in Scotland regarding the general supervis¬ 
ion of night nursing: it is of interest from an executive point of view. 

10. Physical and Moral Insensibility in the Criminal. —These observa¬ 
tions. carried out at IT. M. Convict Prison, Portland, were undertak¬ 
en to ascertain whether the moral insensibility of the criminal, which 
is so prominent a psychical characteristic, had any physical parallel. 
Over one hundred convicts were examined as to the proficiency of 
their special senses. The standards to which these were compared 
were obtained from examinations of ten senior medical men of Guy’s 
Hospital (a very insufficient number). The author draws the follow¬ 
ing rather broad deductions from very meager data: (1) The nor¬ 
mal individual has more acute moral and physical sensibility than 
the criminal; (2) considered as classes, the accidental, occasional, 
and professional criminal represent'three degrees of moral insensi¬ 
bility; (3) considered as classes, the accidental, occasional, and pro¬ 
fessional criminal represent three degrees of physical insensibility; 
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(4) the difference between the moral insensibility of the accidental 
and occasional is greater than that between the occasional and pro¬ 
fessional; (s) the difference between the physical insensibility of the 
accidental and occasional is less than that between the occasional and 
professional; (6) the parallel between the physical and moral insen¬ 
sibility of the three classes, although definite, is not exact; (7) the in¬ 
fluence of education on moral or physical insensibility appears to be 
unimportant; (8) crimes against the person, commonly passion 
crimes, have least moral and physical insensibility; (9) crimes against 
distant property, commonly intellect crimes, have more moral than 
physical insensibility; (xo) crimes against near property, sexual 
crimes, have still more moral than physical insensibility; (11) the in¬ 
fluence of age on moral and physical insensibility is negative; (12) 
sensation is impaired in the criminal,—that is, the number of con¬ 
scious elements are less than in the normal human adult; that is the 
number of perceptions possible to the criminal are less, and so the 
ideas of the criminal as less than in the mind of the normal human 
adult. A mind lacking in ideas is a mind presenting some enfeeble- 
ment; the evidence of this enfeeblement is commonly expressed in 
the criminal by deficient moral sensibility. Jelliffe. 
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1. Cerebral Tumor (Histologic and Pathogenetic Study). Ernest 
Dupre and A. Devaux. 

2. Dermographism in Epileptics with Intestinal Parasites. M. Lan- 
nois. 

3. Venous Naevi and Hysteria. Ch. Binet-Sangle and Leon Van- 

NIEft. 

4. Delirium Produced by Mental Introspection. Vaschide and 
Vurpas. 

5. The Deformities of the Central Nervous System in Spinal Bifida. 

SOLOVTZOFF. 

6. Contribution to the Study of Hypertrichosis as an Anatomical 
Element of Degeneration. Lucien Mayet. 

7. A “Possessed” of Reubens. The Transfiguration of the Museum 
of Nancy. Jean Heitz. 

t. Cerebral Tumor .—The purpose of this detailed study is as fol¬ 
lows: To present some considerations upon the histopathology of 
meningeal endothelioma of the brain and to propose a new hypothe¬ 
sis to explain the physiology of the symptoms due to it. This hypo¬ 
thesis is not to replace those already advanced, but is to take a position 
among them. Clinical summary: Syndrome of cerebral tumor, head¬ 
ache, vertigo and vomiting, amnesia and dulness, progressive ambly¬ 
opia and amaurosis from papillary atrophy, then epilepsy and sli ght 
local paresis, finally dementia, coma, and death. Autopsy: Volumin¬ 
ous spheroidal tumor, circumscribed, of the size of an orange, situat¬ 
ed at the base of the left hemisphere and pressing against the orbital 
lobe, the insula, and the temporal pole. Histology: Arachnoidean 
endothelioma, concentric, with vascular spaces and angiomatous 
structure without calcification. Intense neuroglial sclerosis of the 
optic nerves. Slight diffuse cortical cellular lesions. In discussing 
the pathogenesis of this case.'the writer first acknowledges that the 
intracranial circulatory disturbances and the increase of pressure can 



